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TO MAKE ART FREE FOR 
DEMOCRACY 

THE PEACE PROGRAM OF THE 

AMERICAN FEDERATION 

OF ARTS 1 

rlFTY years ago the opportunity of 
seeing any great works of art in painting 
or sculpture was confined to a privileged 
few. Now it is extended to the people of 
our large cities which have public art 
museums, but it is denied to all who live 
elsewhere. The peace program of the 
Federation is to extend this opportunity 
to all our people everywhere. But how? 
That is a question which will be answered 
later on. But let us pause a moment to 
contrast what was fifty years ago with 
what is now, and thus realize what may be 
even less than fifty years hence. 

There were notable pictures in America 
fifty years ago, but their number was 
insignificant and they were to be found 
only in private houses which were inaccessi- 
ble to the general public. Fifty years ago, 
even in the great city of New York, there 
was but one notable private collection of 
paintings, and that collection could be 
seen only on one single day a week during 
the winter months by those who had been 
fortunate enough to secure special cards of 
invitation. This was the situation in the 
whole United States for many years 
after 1870; for though our important art 
museums were established about this time 
(The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York, and the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, 1870; Chicago Art Institute, 1875), 
it was not until many years after their 
foundation that they contained any con- 
siderable number of important works of 
art, and outside of our great cities prac- 

1 The Metropolitan Museum of Art is one of 
the chapters of the American Federation of Arts, 
the national organization which includes most 
of the museums and art associations of the 
country. This Museum acts as host this year 
for the Annual Convention of the Federation, 
which is held at the Museum, May 15 to 17 
inclusive, and to the sessions of which all mem- 
bers of the Museum are invited. Hence the in- 
terest of the Museum membership in the Fed- 
eration. The program of the convention will be 
found in the article on page 105 entitled. The 
Coming Convention. 



tically no great works of art were to be 
seen, even in private possession. The last 
fifty years have brought a great change 
in this respect to the people of some of our 
large cities but not to the country at large. 
New York, Boston, Chicago, now offer to 
their inhabitants the opportunity of seeing 
many notable works in painting and sculp- 
ture, and this is true to some degree in 
other cities in the East and Middle West 
where art museums have recently been 
established. But art still remains a closed 
book to the greater number of our people. 
There are millions, no, tens of millions, in 
the United States who have never had the 
chance of seeing any really good picture, 
and millions, if not tens of millions, who 
have never had the chance of seeing any 
picture at all. Only too many are in the 
position of the late Kenyon Cox when he 
was a boy, whose only source of art inspira- 
tion was a painted wooden Indian in front 
of a cigar store. 

This is a condition which should not 
continue. It does not exist in continental 
Europe. It should not exist in America. 
Every man, woman, and child, particu- 
larly every child, soon to be a man or 
woman, has an inherent right to be able 
to see, at least occasionally, good works 
of art, for the same reason that every 
dweller in a crowded city should sometimes 
have the opportunity of seeing the green 
of the country. It is part of the "pursuit 
of happiness" which our Declaration of 
Independence declared to be our American 
birthright. Much of our enjoyment of 
life depends upon it; for only through the 
eye can the sense of beauty be awakened 
and called into being. True, everyone 
who has the opportunity of seeing works 
of art does not look at them, just as many 
who have the opportunity of seeing the 
beauty of the sunset sky and the coming 
of spring in field and forest and the play 
of light over ocean and lake, do not notice 
the gifts which Nature has spread before 
them. There are those who have eyes but 
do not see. To such art as well as Nature 
carries no message and brings no inspira- 
tion. Just so, there are American children 
who, having opportunity to learn the three 
R's, never know how to read or write or 
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count. But that all do not use an oppor- 
tunity is no reason why all should not have 
it. The fact that many are blind and al- 
ways will be blind to the beauties of art 
is no reason why all should not have the op- 
portunity of seeing, and thus at least have 
the chance of having their eyes opened to 
the great world of beauty. There are 
other reasons more practical and bearing 
more directly on the prosaic problem of 
making one's living that can be urged for 
giving this opportunity, but greater enjoy- 
ment of life is reason enough. 

How does the American Federation of 
Arts propose to make art free for democ- 
racy and give the opportunity of seeing 
works of art, which is now confined to the 
inhabitants of our larger cities, to those 
who live in small cities and towns, and 
to those who live in the broad country as 
well, for there are few American homes now 
that have not, with the present means of 
communication, some kind of access to a 
neighboring city or town? Just by doing 
in a large way, and a better way, what for 
nearly ten years past it has been doing 
in a small and sometimes imperfect way, 
hampered by limited resources of service 
and money. The Federation for many 
years past has been sending out traveling 
exhibitions of paintings, etchings, engrav- 
ings, handicraft work, and the like, to 
different places where they could be shown 
for a short time and then passed on to the 
next place on the circuit. Last year 
thirty-one different exhibitions were shown 
in one hundred and six different places. 

The Federation is the only art associa- 
tion in the country really national in scope. 
It has over two hundred chapters. All the 
great art museums of the country, includ- 
ing those of New York, Boston, and Chi- 
cago, are chapters. So are most of the art 
societies of one kind or another. The 
great museums do not need the traveling 
exhibitions of the Federation. The small 
chapters do. So also do many groups of 
people interested in art who, without any 
formal organization to constitute them- 
selves a chapter, wish to have exhibitions. 

Procedure on the part of any chapter or 
group of people who wish one of the Fed- 
eration exhibits is to communicate with 



its secretary at the Washington office, as- 
certaining the kind and cost of any exhibi- 
tion which can be furnished and whether 
that cost can be minirrrzed by putting the 
place on any particular circuit. The chap- 
ter guarantees the cost of transportation 
and insurance. The Federation meets the 
greater part of the overhead charge itself. 
It is part of the program of the Federation 
to send with each important exhibition a 
number of photographic reproductions, 
so far as possible in color, of the highest 
type of works of art, suitable for framing 
in the home, and purchasable by visitors 
at a modest price. The originals may be 
in the museums of Europe or in the muse- 
ums of America. The fundamental idea 
underlying this plan is to enable visitors 
to avail themselves of an opportunity to 
decorate their walls at low cost with what 
is really best in art, and to purchase on 
the spot while they are in the mood for it. 
Moreover, it is hoped that an opportunity 
may be given to show pictures suitable for 
schools, so that any person or group of 
persons ready to fit out the walls of their 
schoolrooms with appropriate illustrations 
may be encouraged to do so and may 
visualize just what they can do for a given 
sum of money. It is, however, not the 
purpose of this article to describe precise 
method. Full information on this point 
can always be obtained by inquiry at 
Washington. Enough to state the pur- 
pose of the opportunity and to describe 
its method sufficiently to put on inquiry 
those who wish to avail themselves of it. 
That it is an opportunity eagerly sought 
by many American communities is per- 
haps best illustrated by the following let- 
ter from a community that has availed 
itself of it. This letter was not written 
for publication. That is all the more rea- 
son for its being published, because it tells 
the truth frankly. 

R. W. de F. 

December 5, 191 8. 
Dear Mr. de Forest: 

In answer to your question as to whether 
or not I think the American Federation 
of Arts is doing anything for the people 
of the West, I am going to give you a part 
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of the story of what that organization did 
for my town, and you can determine for 
yourself whether or not you think it worth 
while. 

My home for more than twenty years 
has been in Eugene, Oregon, a city, so 
we call it, of about 9,000 people. One 
winter a little while ago I learned that the 
American Federation of Arts was sending 
to the Pacific Coast an exhibition of eigh- 
teen paintings by eminent artists, and that 
in going from Seattle and Portland to 
California it would pass through our 
town. I at once asked the Federation 
if we could have the exhibition for a few 
days. The reply was that the schedule 
had been arranged, and it was hinted — 
at least I took it that way — that Eugene 
was not a very well-known art center and 
that the population would not indicate 
a very great interest in such an exhibition. 
This touched my town pride a little, and I 
wrote a pointed, though I think a respect- 
ful, letter to the Federation, stating that 
while we could not claim the population 
of some of the cities which were to enjoy 
the exhibition, I ventured that no com- 
munity could show more appreciation in 
proportion to its size than could Eugene. 
And I said again that the fact that most 
of our people had never seen a good painting 
was an argument, not for passing us by, 
but for giving us a chance. I think the 
Federation must have concluded that the 
most certain way to settle the issues which 
were arising with each interchange of 
letters was to send us the exhibition. So 
after emphasizing the value of the paintings 
and what the cost of the exhibition would 
be, the necessity of insurance, the fact that 
I would be personally responsible, and 
making some other business observations, 
the letter closed by saying that if we still 
thought we wanted the exhibition the 
effort would be made to include Eugene 
on the circuit for perhaps a week, if that 
seemed worth while. 

Well, it did seem worth while, and the 
offer was immediately accepted. I sent 
a letter to each of our two town papers 
setting forth our opportunity, and asking 
for popular contributions, stating that no 
amount would be too small, and setting 



a maximum of $10.00 for any single sub- 
scription. The people responded at once, 
with the result that the $200.00, estimated 
as the amount necessary to make the 
exhibition a real success, was soon sub- 
scribed. The papers announced the result 
of the campaign for funds from day to 
day, which was good advance advertising. 

I think the record of attendance, which 
was based upon a volunteer registration 
of visitors, furnishes better answer than 
any words of mine as to the question of 
whether or not the Federation was justified 
in considering us. The same exhibition 
was also held in Portland, the only com- 
munity in our state having an art museum. 
It was there for eighteen days, with a 
total attendance of something over 1,200. 
The exhibition at Eugene lasted only eight 
days, but our attendance amounted to 
considerably over 7,000 visitors. This 
did not include the local school children, 
numbering over 1,800, who came mornings, 
when the exhibition was closed to the 
public. Special talks were given to the 
children, and the exhibition was used as a 
basis for compositions and papers through- 
out the upper grades. Some of the prim- 
ary teachers told me that after their chil- 
dren had been at the exhibition in the 
morning it was impossible to get them to 
do anything else during the whole day 
but draw and paint. Both in the schools 
and among the grown people visiting the 
exhibition, votes were taken as to the 
popularity of the pictures, which brought 
about much discussion, and revealed in- 
teresting reasons why some paintings were 
more popular than others. 

During the period of the exhibition, 
the town papers not only gave all the space 
that we needed, but the reporters vied 
with each other in writing stories about it, 
which did much to increase its popular 
interest. 

News of the exhibition reached out into 
the farming country, the foot hills, and 
finally back into the mountains, and people 
who scarcely ever thought it worth while 
to come to town were drawn in by this 
unusual event. Though I have always 
lived in the West, I was surprised at the 
large number of people who told me this 
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was their first opportunity to see pictures 
done by really good artists. 

Toward the end of the exhibition the 
schools from the country and the moun- 
tain settlements began to come in to see 
the pictures, some by train, some by hay- 
rack, and others walked many miles, 
teachers and children together. 

I have already written at too great 
length, and of details that mean more to 
me, perhaps, than to you, but the great 
point that I wish I could make very clear 
to you is that the American Federation 
of Arts is carrying advantages and in- 
spiration to thousands of people in the 
far west from whom you will never hear. 
Sincerely yours, 

(Signed) Allen Eaton. 

THE COMING CONVENTION 

IN these days of action covering vast 
territories, great results must remain be- 
yond reach until the magic wand of co- 
operation has been applied — sometimes 
forcefully — to many varied elements, all 
having uniform general interests but each 
dominated by definite local interests which 
loom larger because they are closer to the 
eye. An outstanding example of this 
country-wide cooperation is seen in the 
American Federation of Arts, an organiza- 
tion of national scope and effectiveness 
which will hold its tenth annual convention 
in New York on May 15, 16, and 17 at the 
invitation of The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. 

The American Federation of Arts was 
founded in 1909 at Washington. Its ob- 
jects, then ably stated by Senator Root, 
are covered by the words, to "increase the 
happiness that is to be found in the culti- 
vation of taste and the opportunity for its 
enjoyment." The chief object of the Fed- 
eration is to unite in closer fellowship all 
working or interested in the field of art 
and especially those committed to the 
opinion that art should be brought within 
reach of all and the appreciation of art 
made a common virtue. Toward that end 
it maintains in its system of organization 
and in its various types of propaganda and 
publications a channel for the expression 



of opinion in matters pertaining to art 
in order that better legislation may be 
secured and a better standard upheld, 
while providing various direct agencies 
of helpfulness in the form of circulating 
lectures and traveling exhibitions. In 
19 18, thirty-one exhibitions of many kinds 
were shown in one hundred and six 
places. Illustrated lectures to the number 
of twenty-five were circulated, the sub- 
jects covering a wide variety of sub- 
jects. 

In various public questions affecting 
the arts, the Federation has taken an 
active interest, and has wielded a strong 
influence for their adequate and satisfac- 
tory solution, notably such matters as 
the successful campaign to put art on 
the free list in the tariff, the placing 
of control over the designs for military 
medals and others of like character in the 
hands of the Federal Commission of Fine 
Arts, the furtherance of legislation to 
prevent the making of public gifts to foreign 
countries without approval of the proper 
authorities of the United States Govern- 
ment. The Federation has urged that 
industrial art be included in all schemes of 
vocational education and that the Design 
Registration Bill be passed by Congress. 
In recent months the Federation has been 
actively engaged in an intensive campaign 
for good design in war memorials; its pub- 
lications on the subject having reached the 
attention of many thousands of persons, 
institutions, organizations, periodicals, and 
others interested in the subject. A Gen- 
eral Committee on War Memorials of 
which Ex-President Taft is Honorary 
Chairman and Charles Moore, of the 
National Commission of Fine Arts, is 
chairman, has been appointed; the mem- 
bership of this committee includes such 
names as the following: Herbert Adams, 
Henry Bacon, Robert W. de Forest, 
Charles W. Eliot, John H. Finley, Daniel 
C. French, Cass Gilbert, Myron T. 
Herrick, Otto H. Kahn, James D. Phelan, 
Elihu Root, James L. Slayden, Lorado 
Taft, Joseph E. Widener. In addition, 
regional sub-committees and many pro- 
fessional advisers have been appointed for 
the aid and convenience of those in differ- 
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